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_ Problems Facing France 
. * 


Mr. Finer: I see from the newspapers that Monsieur Laniel has just 
French National Assembly, which has begun its sessions again; 
ind some of us who have been in France during the summer and suf. 
ered from the stocks of the strikes and so on are asking ourselves a 
rood many questions. We are asking whether this government is likely 
o fall soon. We are asking whether it is going to be like all the other 
abinets which we have had in France in recent years—to last three or 
our months, or even six months, and yet be incapable of getting any- 
hing done. 

“We are asking: What is its record of strength? What has it accom- 
lished? What kinds of problems does it face? Is it possible for a gov- 
rnment in France to have sufficient stability really to give a fundamen- 
al and continuing answer to those questions? What would you think 
bout that, Monsieur Schuman? What are your anxieties in a situation 


f this kind? 


Mk. Scouman: Being a member of the Laniel government, after hay- 
ng been a member of all the governments for the last years—since, as 
ou know, in France governments change very often, but ministers, 
specially in the field of foreign policy, never change at all—I am very 
leased, of course, that the National Assembly voted down censure of 
ay Prime Minister. The Communist motion and the Socialist motion 
yere both defeated by an overwhelming majority. The votes were un- 
loubtedly a victory for the government, but it was somewhat mitigated 
y the fact that it refrained from trying to draft a majority resolution of 
pproval on which it might have been difficult to obtain general agree- 
nent. What was the reason for that? 

1 On October 9, 1953, the special session of the French National Assembly, which had 
een called as a result of the strikes in August, ended with the rejection of the motions 
‘ censure of the government, which were presented by the Socialist and Communist oppo- 
tion. The Communist motion was defeated by a vote of 390 to 222; and the Socialist 
1otion, which would have condemned the cabinet policy on the strikes, was defeated 299 


, 242, with 88 abstentions. The government refrained from trying to draft a majority 
solution of approval of its actions; and on such a motion it was reported that it might 


ave been difficult to obtain accord. 
See pp. 12-16 in this pamphlet for the text of Premier Laniel’s address to the Assembly 


uring this debate. 
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Mr. Finer: You see,~we always have this nagging anxiety. We see 
these votes, but we always wonder whether at some important inter- 
national juncture there will be a cabinet in existence which can nego: 
tiate with other countries or whether we will suddenly be confronte 
with a government in dissolution. 


Mr. Scuuman: Do not worry about that special point, because event 
if the government fell—and I hope that it will not fall—even by anyj 
misfortune it did fall, that would not mean any change in foreigm 
policy or even any vacuum in French foreign policy. Do not forget that 
over the last nine years we have had only two foreign ministers and one 
deputy foreign minister, which happened to be myself. 

If you look into the figures of the vote in the National Assembly, you 
will see that the abstention of farm blocs in the Assembly voting on the 
issue of the strikes can be read as a danger signal..What is the reasoni 
for that? The reason is that the farmers resent the spread between the 
prices paid them and the cost to the consumer. That is one of the prob- 
lems which we have to face now. 


Mr. Finer: But I wonder very much whether the mere troubles of the 
farm bloc and the fact that they are at the moment dissident, whether 
that really touches the fundamental malaise, the fundamental sickness, 
of French government, or its economy, or its relations with the rest of 
the world. Is your anxiety, Monsieur Schuman, confined only to this 
farm bloc? What touches you most as the worrying French problem? 


Mr. ScuuMAN: I should say Indochina. But what I meant was this: If 
the government fell—and I repeat that I do not think that it is going to 
fall—it would fall on that issue. That will not entail any change, even 
any minor change, either on foreign policy or on national defense 
policy or Indochinese policy. That is all that I meant. 


Mr. Finer: But now I do not understand this. Would you say that 
on the Indochina policy there is a cleavage in the Assembly which 
could stop the government from carrying through what you regard to 
be the proper policy? 


Mr. Scuuman: That is not at all what I said. What I said was if the 
government fell on the farmers’ issue, it would not entail any change, 
even any minor change, on foreign policy or on Indochinese policy. 
That is just what I said. 


Mr. Finer: If we look at the matter from the side of the internal 
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overnment of France, what would be the relationship between an 
ndochinese settlement and the long-run, continuing stability of a good 
‘rench economic and social policy? 


Mr. Scuuman: That is obvious, at least to my view. You probably 
now that after the last war we thought that conditions were such in 
‘rance that to insure our country’s recovery our first duty was to con- 
entrate our efforts on means of production at the expense of consum- 
rs’ goods. And that is exactly what we did. One hundred being taken 
s the basic figure for the year 1938, the production index in 1952 
eached 173 for the metal industry, for example, and 164 for capital 
foods. In the same year the domestic consumption of steel products was 
0 per cent above that of 1938. But the index of consumers’ goods has 
emained, for the postwar years, practically at a standstill. I think that 
hat is a very important point. I am sorry to say that in 1953 there was a 
lecline in economic expansion, so much so that Monsieur Faure, who is 
ur Finance Minister, was able to say a short while ago that, while pro- 
luction for the world had increased 6 per cent in the first quarter of 
953, it had declined by 5 per cent in France. 

Now, what is the reason for that? The reason is that we have to 
levote too large a part of our national income, too large a part of our 
nnual budget, to national defense, generally speaking, and especially 
o the war in Indochina, which, as you probably know, has cost us over 
he last seven years six billion dollars. That is twice as much as the total 
Marshall Aid which saved France from economic chaos. 


Mr. Finer: But I seriously wonder whether if the means which are 
ing expended in Indochina now were diverted to investment in 
‘rance, whether the fundamental economic and social problems of 
trance today would be solved. 


Mr. Scuuman: That cannot be disputed. 


Mr. Finer: Are there not other problems which a government in 
‘rance must solve alongside of utilizing the monies which are now 
pent on Indochina? 


Mr. Scuuman: There are a lot of other problems; and I think that 
he government to which I belong was perfectly right to call for revi- 
ion, for example, of the system of taxation with.emphasis on direct 
ather than on indirect taxation. I think that Monsieur Laniel was per- 
ectly right to say that a program is now under consideration to re- 
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adjust the whole tax structure, putting more tax burden, for example, 
on the French farmer, although at the same time he pointed out that 
this would net no more taxes, because we are paying the absolute limit 
now, but it would distribute them better. So, you are right when you say 
that. But you must not forget that we are already devoting 13 per cent: 
of our national income to investments. That is far more than before the» 
war. And if we could economize a certain sum on national defense and 
especially on the war in Indochina, then we could increase the propor- 
tion of national income which is devoted to investment. 


Mr. Fiver: But as I see it and as a good many foreign experts looking; 
at French conditions have pointed out, there are two major problems; 
facing France from the economic point of view. One is to increase gen-- 
erally the product of industry and agriculture, so that in total the stand-- 
ard of living is raised; but also at the same time to redistribute, to) 
some extent like the English did between 1945 and 1950, the shares} 
which go to the main categories of workers—the salaried workers, the: 
workers in the factories, the employers, and so forth. These two prob-- 
lems seem to me to be fundamental—raising the standard of living in) 
general and making a fairer and more acceptable adjustment. We think, , 
for example, that some of the strikes in France recently and the unrest: 
which still exists were caused in part, very largely in fact, by a feeling | 
that there was not a fair, a just distribution of the product of industry | 
as it is today. 


Mr. ScHuman: Yes, it is quite true. And as I reassert again the French | 
government was perfectly right to call for revision of the system of taxa- 
tion in order to distribute the general burden better. 

But if you limit yourself to what you said just now, you are evading 
the fundamental issue. I have just discovered a fact which is really sig- 
nificant in itself. During the 1952-53 fiscal year, Germany devoted one 
billion and four hundred and seventy-four million dollars of its ordinary 
income to investment; and Germany is perfectly right to do this. Well, 
this is exactly what the war which we are waging in Indochina against 
Communist aggression cost us during the same period. 


Mr. Finer: That is a very significant fact, but there are some others, I 
think, which have to be taken together with it. If we are going to con- 
sider the problem, as a statesman like yourself must consider it, in the 
first place, the Germans not only invested all this money in their indus- 
try, but they also had a government which was stable. They had a gov- 
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ernment which had a consistent and steady policy, which was in control 
of its officials, and so on. Therefore they were able to conduct those 
measures of national investment and of the encouragement and regula- 
ion of private industry which has caused such an expansion of German 
sroduction. 


_ Mr. Scuuman: This, again, is evading the fundamental question. I 
am very sorry, but it is evading the fundamental issue. 


; Mk. Finer: Which is? 


Mr. Scuuman: The fundamental issue is that France devoted three 
dillion and six hundred and twenty-five million dollars—that is, 36.4 
per cent of her budget and 12 per cent of her national income—to mili- 
lary expenditures in the last fiscal year, while our German friends, dur- 
ng the same period, devoted one billion and seven hundred and twenty- 
fave million dollars—that is, 23.7 per cent of her budget and 7.6 per cent 
of her national income—to the cost of occupation. 

No wonder, then, that in 1952 each German paid an average of one 
aundred and sixty-one dollars in direct or indirect taxes, while each 
Frenchman paid one hundred and ninety-three. No wonder that the 
German government has been able, since then, to cut down income tax 
oy 15 per cent, while in France we found it extremely difficult not to 
crease the burden of taxation. 


Mr. Finer: The Germans have got the great advantage of having a 
uigher national product and less of a military burden. 

Mr. ScxuMan: No military burden at all! 

Mr. Finer: Yes. 

Mr. Scuouman: That is not their fault. 


Mr. Fiver: No. You suggested that a thoroughgoing tax reform 
vould assist, at any rate, the second problem that I mentioned—namely, 
he better, the more acceptable redistribution of income. 


Mr. Scouman: That is right. 


Mr. Finer: First of all, what would be the form of that? Why is a 
horoughgoing tax reform necessary? Secondly, do you think that you 
an find a government with a sufficient executive strength to carry it 


hrough? 
Mr. Scuuman: The first point is rather easy to meet. When the gov- 
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ernment calls for revision ‘of the whole system of taxation, it means, of 
course, that in France the farmers’ share has not been comparatively as_ 
high as, for example, the industrial workers’ share in the national | 
budget. | | 


Mr. Finer: May I intervene just to ask you one technical question 
there? Usually American people think of the French tax problem 
simply as one of the evasion of taxes, but now you are suggesting that 
it is not just that. 


Mr. ScHuMAN:.Oh, no. 


Mr. Finer: It is a question of what the law has permitted and has 
required the farmer to pay as compared with other groups. 


Mr. Scuuman: It cannot be a problem of evasion in itself, since, after 
all, if you compare the percentage of the fiscal burden—that is to say, 
the total levied upon the taxpayer—you obtain the following figures: 28 | 
per cent for Italy; 30 per cent for the United States, which, of course, 
has a much larger national income than France; 41 per cent for Great 
Britain; and 44.7 per cent for France. So whatever evasion there may 
be, the result is that France is the country which bears the heaviest tax 
burden in relation to its standard of living. 


Mr. Finer: Your question is: Who shall pay it? It is being paid. 


Mr. Scuuman: That is right. 
Mr. Finer: The question is: What is the more just way of paying it? 


Mr. Scuuman: Exactly. You know that between the two wars we 
suffered from a very serious problem in France. Many peasants and 
many farmers were leaving the land and concentrating into the major 
towns, and that amounted to a great danger for the nation as a whole. 
It was detrimental to the national economy, and that is the reason why 
we had to build up our fiscal system on such a basis that the French 


farmer was, to a certain extent, privileged, and that is where the main 
political difficulty lies now. 


Mk. Fiver: Could any French government be strong enough to sus- 
tain and carry through a policy of that kind? 


Mr. Scuuman: I am very surprised such a question should even be | 
asked. 


Mr. Fiver: So many governments have fallen. | 
| 
| 
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Zi Mr. Scuuman: Well, I will tell you why. Because a French govern- 
ment, after all, in order to send 40 per cent of the noncommissioned 
officers and 26 per cent of the regular army officers to fight and die over- 
seas, about ten thousand miles away from home, has to be stronger 
than to readjust the fiscal system. So that it is not essentially a problem 


of government strength. 


_ Mk. Fiver: Yes, but you must admit that so far that problem has not 
been solved. It is still a problem. 


_ Mk. Scuuman: It has not been solved, because it is very difficult in 
itself for the reason which I just mentioned. But it does not mean that 
it is not going to be solved. You cannot do everything overnight, can 
you? 


* Mk. Finer: No. I agree. But would you get the political parties in the 
Assembly to remain in a stable government coalition when a problem 
of this kind is faced, when the thoroughgoing tax reform is faced? 


_ Mr. Scuuman: The real difficulty lies undoubtedly with the farm 
blocs. I must admit that. 

You mentioned, at the beginning of our talk, that the governments 
fall so often that they cannot do anything. I must reply to that. We 
know perfectly well that our worst failing is our lack of continuity; 
although if the French have a genius for getting into crises, I think that 
they also have a talent for getting out of them. But, in spite of that, we 
have undertaken, as you know, to revise our Constitution to remedy 
this evil. But do not forget that if our political life is made of ups and 
downs, our policy, on the other hand, is steady. 


Mr. Finer: And you seem to be convinced that this recent revision of 
the Constitution, passed by the National Assembly before it had its pro- 
rogation during the summer, is going through and that the Executive 
will be strengthened by a power to dissolve. 


Mr. Scuuman: At least I hope so. I trust that it will be so. 


Mr. Finer: This seems, Monsieur Schuman, to bring you to your 
main argument and your main anxiety that all depends upon Indo- 
china and that it all depends upon a settlement in Indochina. 


Mr. ScuumMan: I would not say that it all depends upon Indochina. 
It all depends upon a lowering of the military expenditures; and lower- 
ing the military expenditures depends, to a large extent, on the possible 


=r 
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settlement in Indochina. But that does not mean at all that we are 
going to try to get a settlement in Indochina at all costs. | 

In fact, I think that there are only two ways of settling such a war. | 
In the first place, you probably know that certain unofficial statements _ 
might have led one to think that the two powers which from the out-_ 
side inspire and arm the Communist rebels—I mean Russia and Red 
China—were disposed to consider the opening of negotiations to put 
an end to this war. But it remains for them to prove that these am- 
biguous hints are not mere propaganda and that, corresponding to the 
desire for peace, many times expressed by the French government, no 
less a sincere desire exists in the opposite camp. 

Diplomatic negotiations which, for example, might be opened in the 
course of or following upon the political conference on Korea, and 
which would have as their object the end of aggression in China, would — 
then make it possible to look forward to the return of more normal 
conditions of international relations in Asia. 

But if that is not so, I mean if the Communist countries do not con- 
template any move of that kind, what can we do? The only thing we 
can do is to arm, as quickly as we can, the national armies—for example, 
the Viet-Nam army—which will make it possible for them to relieve, to 
a certain extent, the French Expeditionary Corps. 

May I here mention that we are very grateful to the American gov- 
ernment for the United States aid, which was meant especially to speed 
the arming of the Viet-Namese army. And I could not agree more than 
I do with the government of the Indochinese State of Viet-Nam, a 
member of the French Union or the French Commonwealth, which 
has pledged to the United States and to France at the same time that it 
will speed the creation of one hundred and thirty-five new battalions to 
fight the Communist-led Viet-Minh guerrillas. 


Mr. Fiver: So that your hope is that one way or another, by negotia- 
tion or by military victory, a day will come—let us hope that it will be 
soon—when France will be relieved of this terrible burden in men and 
in money. 


Mr. Scuuman: Or part of it. 
Mk. Finer: Or part of it. There will still be an answer which would 
be required to be given to some people outside France as to the position 


of the French government in Indochina then. Would I take it that the 
French would leave those three countries—Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
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—to themselves, to their own devices entirely? 


Mr. Scuuman: We could not do that, because we have pledged to 
the local governments not to do it. They have asked us never to do it, 
nd we have promised never to do it. Of course that France in Indo- 
hina is not waging for her interests but for her associates in the whole 
free world is no longer a contentious point. It has just been attested 
more clearly than ever by the statement of last July 3 in which the 
French government proclaimed its intention of bringing to completion 
as soon as possible the independence of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam. 
Negotiations are already under way with the governments of the three 
states which will translate into facts the principles contained in this’ 
document. But those three completely independent governments are 
united to France by their freely accepted membership in the French 
Union. They have asked to remain in the French Union. And we have 
accepted it. 
_ They have, indeed, perfectly realized that, should we leave them to 
themselves, their independence a few days later would be worth exactly 
as much as that of the Albanian, of the Rumanian, or of the North 
Korean government. Today independence without interdependence, as 
Mr. John Foster Dulles quite rightly said, is the shortest and surest road 
°o Communist servitude. 


Mr. Finer: There are still some cynics who would say that the 
French have vested interests there and that it is not just the moral issue 
which will keep them there but something perhaps more sordid. What 
would you say to that? 


Mr. Scuuman: Just ask the cynics to look into the figures. We spent 
more in sixteen months in Indochina, not to mention the losses in 
tuman lives, than the total which was ever invested in that country. 
30 I do not suppose that there would be any cynics of that kind in the 
Jemocratic world. There would be plenty in the Communist world; but 
we have one national interest, and that national interest is to preserve 
und to defend the principle of interdependence upon which the French 
Jnion has been built. 


Mr. Finer: Do you think that your government will solve the Euro- 
yean defense community problem? 


Mr. ScuumaN: I very much hope so. An outstanding declaration was 
made a few days ago by the French statesman who is most qualified to 
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do so. Premier Laniel, in a speech of September 26, first referred public 

ly to the European army treaty since he became president of the govern-. 
ment. He said that there was now hope for a satisfactory association of ' 
Britain with the European Army and that, when talks on the Saar are: 
ended, the government would ask the Parliament to put ratification of ' 
the treaty on its agenda. In other words, the situation may be sized up | 
by saying that the treaty has not yet turned the corner but is in the: 
process of doing so with accrued momentum. 


Mr. Finer: But I do understand that this issue cuts through parties, 
It is not an isstie between parties so much as an issue which cuts) 
through them. For example, some Socialists are for and some are. 
against; most of the MRP are for, but some are against; the De Gaullists 
are a little cool, are they not? 


Mr. Scouman: You are perfectly right. Only one party is unanimous- 
ly against the European policy, and that is, of course, the Communists. 
Only one party is perfectly unanimous on the issue in support of the 
EDC, and that is the Christian Democrat Party, the MRP, to which I 
belong. But the majority of the Socialist party is in favor of it, too. The 
majority of what could be described as the conservative parties in the 
French Parliament, using the word “conservative” in the English mean- 
ing—let us say, the section which is being headed by Premier Pinay— 
is in favor of it too. You know that we secured an overwhelming 
majority for the Schuman Plan, and I very much hope that we can 
secure, if not as an overwhelming majority, at least an important 
majority on the European Defense Community as well on condition, of 
course, that the Saar issue, which is the last stumbling block on the 
road, has been solved. Of course, I am perfectly sure that everybody 
realizes here that it is less easy to create a common army, especially with 
the Germans, than a common market for coal and steel. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. You mentioned just now the opposition, the un- 
breakable opposition of the Communists to the European defense 
arrangement. I could never understand the hold which the Commu- 
nists have upon so many people in France. How can a Frenchman, and 


particularly, let us say, a French peasant, vote for Communists, know- 
ing what communism is? 


Mr. Scuuman: Knowing what communism is—you are quite right. 
But, to start with, we must know exactly what is the extent of the 
Communist strength in France. As you know, it has been steadily de- 
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ining for the last years. I dare say that at the end of the last war the 
membership of the Communist party was considerably higher than it 
is now. It has dropped considerably in the last few years; and the fact 
has been acknowledged by the party leaders themselves. Fewer people 
now read Communist newspapers, and even the majority of these have 
ceased to exist. On the other hand, the number of Communist voters, 
although steadily declining, is still high. You are right to mention that 
point. In 1946 three Frenchmen out of ten voted Communist. The pro- 
portion has now dropped to 2.3. Before 1951 there were one hundred 
and eighty-six Communist members in the National Assembly; today 
there are a hundred. And yet in France, as in Italy, where the Commu- 
Mist vote is even higher, do all those who buy Communist tickets 
accept the Communist creed? 


* 
Mr. Fiver: There is my question. 


_ Mr. Scuuman: Are they ready to follow the orders of the party? I 
will answer your question. I am convinced that the large numbers of 
Americans who visit France, and especially the many American service- 
men stationed in France would, like myself, answer “No” to this ques- 
tion. For instance, when the Communist party called upon French 
workers to demonstrate against the Atlantic Pact or against General 
Ridgway’s arrival in Paris, it met with complete failure. It may be more 
successful when it tries to capitalize upon labor unrest. But never forget 
that, out of six members of the National Assembly, five were elected on 
the platform including the Atlantic policy—not only the maintenance of 
the Atlantic Pact but the consolidation of the Atlantic policy—which 
shows how justified Premier Pinay was when he said, a few days ago, 
I think it was in Chicago, that the danger so far as it ever existed was 
behind us and certainly not before us. 
May I sum up the French problem? 


Mr. Finer: Do, please. 


Mr. Scuuman: If you visit the Rhone Valley, as I hope you will one 
day, or the Upper Rhine Valley, you will see the highest sluice gate in 
the world, the highest dam in Europe, and the most powerful electric 
plant in western Europe. But the standard of living of the workers who 
build plants, dams, and sluice gates is at best what it was before the 
war. We should like to curtail our military expenditures so that we can 
increase the level and the standard of living of the French worker. 


~ 


ADDRESS BY PREMIER JOSEPH LANIEL TO 
THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT* 


October 9, 1953 
* 


Anticipating any discussions that may arise at the time of the ratifica- 


tion of the bills, I am ready to give an accounting to Parliament, the 
supreme judge of public welfare, of the spirit in which my government 


has fulfilled the well-defined missions which were entrusted to it by | 


Parliament. 
Through its policy of tax reductions the government has encouraged 


the price decline of certain universal foodstuffs suchas chocolate, mar-_ 
garine, sugar, durum wheat products. In the last four months it has de-_ 


voted seven billion to this purpose. Never before was an effort on such 
a tremendous scale attempted. 

The example of the state has brought results: Businessmen have 
agreed to cooperate in order to boost the effect of the tax reductions, 
and a decline of 10 per cent in prices has resulted. Action by the govern- 
ment with regard to prices‘has not stopped at this point. As a matter of 
fact, every measure designed to bring about a return to normalcy of 
either private economy or public finances should favor the maintenance 
of prices at a reasonable level. 


The results are before us. One may question the absolute value of 


indices, but one cannot question their relative value. Incidentally, I can_ 


affirm that the government has in no way juggled any officially released 
index. The index of 213 commodities after one year fell from 145.7 to 
141. The same trend would appear, I think, in any general index cor- 
rectly computed. 

Let us now examine the wage scale. For the last year in the govern- 
ment-controlled industries especially and in those private industries that 
are prospering, salaries have been raised. The last quarterly survey con- 
ducted by the Ministry of Labor shows that the average index of hour- 
ly wages rose from 163.5 to 167. The government’s primary concern has 
been low wages. Since September 1, in order to remedy the situation, 
safe measures (because they do not endanger the stability of the treas- 


* Especially translated and prepared for reprinting by the French Consulate in Chicago. 
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ury) have been put into effect in government-owned or government- 
controlled industries. 

_ We have encouraged private efforts following the same line, while 
avoiding a systematic wage increase which would work against its very 
purpose and would result in a new hysteria of inflationary price rise. 
We do not believe in the advisability of a readjustment of prices-wages- 
currency at a new higher level. As a matter of fact, every one of the 
premier-designates last June had discarded the principle of a general 
Wage increase. 

While awaiting the results of the work of the High Commission on 
Collective Bargaining, we have taken the responsibility of announcing 
that a reduction of the progressive surtax rates on middle and high in- 
come brackets will compensate for the overburden that recent measures 
might have otherwise imposed on the people in those brackets. We are 
studying the possibility of financing a raise in family allocations. Pen- 
sions and social security benefits have already been increased by 20 
per cent. 

The action of the government has been equally conclusive in the 
field of employment. It has been closely linked with the effort toward 
an economic expansion. In order to stimulate business recovery, impor- 
tant tax reductions have been granted which should speed up invest- 
ments and, in particular, provide more incentive for building enterprise. 
Enforcement regulations have been worked out and appeared this 
morning in the Journal officiel. This is an effective measure which will 
directly and most usefully contribute to the realization of full employ- 
ment. In fact, the apathy that confronts us is greater in the field of 
national equipment than in consumer goods. The tax reductions that 
we have put into effect will within a one-year period reach a total of 
approximately forty-five billion francs. Here is the first reply we can 
give to those who ask what we have done toward full employment. 

A second reply would be the record on our housing policy. Steps 
have been taken to insure the upkeep of old houses through rent read- 
justments. New housing will be developed with all available means. 
We have resorted to a 1 per cent tax principle to be paid by employers. 
This tax will be levied on three billion francs and must be regarded as 
4 social benefit and an indirect wage increase. It will be, I believe, a 
powerful incentive to housing construction. The support of the state, of 
savings banks, of local governments, of chambers of commerce will 
make it possible to develop this program. Administrative red tape has 
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been done away with. We are increasing the demand for manpower. — 
One may estimate with reasonable confidence that 200,000 dwellings” 
will be available in 1954. | 

Economic expansion is sought further by a number of other measures, | 
particularly through lowering banking charges and discount rate. Every 
industrialist and businessman knows that the money value was higher 
in France than in other countries. Our decision will, therefore, bring 
about a sizable reduction in costs. This has been a continuous concern 
of the Assembly and one which has been recognized by the govern- 
ment. 

The government has had to face serious and pressing matters: the 
price squeeze of wheat for the 1953 harvest, the disposal of last year’s 
wine production, the disposal of the sugar-beet crop, the price squeeze 
on milk, and the drop of meat prices. We wanted to settle these matters _ 
along the lines of the program which we submitted to Parliament and 
according to the provisions of the Bill of July 11, 1953. Wheat prices al- 
ready had been set by the end of July, and the ceiling price met with 
the approval of all the groups concerned. Steps toward the disposal of 
earlier wine production have been taken. This helped quiet the unrest 
in the areas hit by the crisis. The problems pertaining to the sugar- 
beet crop are being gradually worked out. 

Thus, pressing matters have been dealt with in due course. How- 
ever, the abrupt collapse of livestock prices has stirred up unrest 
which certain groups will not hesitate to exploit for purposes other 
than the improvement of the lot of the livestock raiser. The steady 
increase of the number of livestock had for some time given cause to 
fear a price collapse. For this reason the government, since it took 
office, had stopped the import of meat and sought to develop our own 
export. Despite last year’s outbreak of hoof-and-mouth disease, our 
exports are now greater than ever. But our effort did not succeed 
in maintaining the level of producer prices. That is why the govern- 
ment has had to adopt measures designed to improve the situation 
of the overcrowded market. 

A bill has set up a fund for the improvement of this predicament 
in the meat market. This fund will be in operation within a few days. 
Meanwhile, further legal dispositions have dealt with the organization 
of agricultural markets and the operation of government economic 
offices. Thus, not only have we made use of the special powers granted 
us for the organization of liquor and grain markets, stabilization of 
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the wine market, regulation of cider production, but we have also 
taken the responsibility of approaching the problem of a national 
organization of all agricultural markets so as to guarantee producers 
a stability of income while at the same time developing France’s entire 
agricultural production. A mutual security fund will stimulate the 
sale of products on both domestic and foreign markets. 

It has often been said that France should export more agricultural 
products. We have paved the way for new organizations which have 
been welcomed by interested groups and which have been designed 
to develop exportation badly needed by our balance of payment. Pro- 
fessional organizations will enable us to reduce excessive margins 
too often demanded. 

It is absolutely necessary to control producer price decline which 
is passed on to the consumer only in a very small measure and to 
imsure producers a fair payment without impairing the purchasing 
power of wage-earners. The government has enacted a bill dealing 
with speculative stocks and has taken measures to ease distribution of 
goods through a standardization of exchange and transportation and 
a better coordination of supply and demand on stable commodities. 

Through numerous provisions we have striven to lay down better 
conditions for business. 

The reorganization in private enterprise has been paralleled by 
similar moves in government enterprise. For a long time there was 
talk of decentralizing and increasing the powers of the préfets. This 
is now a reality. People complained of the delay in settling admin- 
istrative disputes. We took the necessary steps to remedy this situation. 

We certainly do not claim to have straightened out everything and 
to have put France back on her feet. We simply ask you to recognize 
the fact that this government after three months of existence does not 
appear before you with empty hands. 

What do people think of our accomplishments? Let us listen to 
the criticisms, those quietly whispered as well as those loudly heard. 
Some suggest that we should have been able to show more daring and 
energy. They simply forget that, with regard to social problems, 
France is convalescing. 

It is very easy to offer solutions on paper, to be theoretically un- 
compromising. But France is not a blank sheet of paper on which 
all one has to do is write an equation. France is a country of sensitive 
people, easily stirred by false rumors, and harmony among her citizens 


: =n 
is precious enough for.one to sacrifice his vanity or pet theories. 
We have not confused efficiency with brutality. During the strikes 
we were satisfied to have the authority of the state acknowledged. 

Others, more vehement, blame-us for not having met all social 
demands. But all the measures we have taken show that our only 
concern has been to serve the general interest, which is of equal con- 
cern to wage-earners and employers. I do not consider myself the | 
representative of a class but the custodian responsible to the people | 
for the powers vested in me and which I intend to continue using” 
with integrity. | 

Heavy tasks still lie ahead of us. Reforms which have been started — 
must be carried through. Some may be put through by decree; others 
will need Assembly approval. The most important task is the fiscal 
reform, and it will, along, with the budget discussion, take up the 
greater part of your agenda from now until the end of the year. 
Soon the Minister of Finance will present his report to you on our | 
financial prospects. One thing is certain in this matter: the abso- 
lute need to reduce nonproductive costs. I am not thinking of | 
massive cuts. I am referring to a simpler, more down-to-earth task 
which is ours alone to work out: the reduction of unnecessary ex-_ 
penditures, the keeping down to a minimum of maintenance costs 
so that we may be able to finance the indispensable matériels to help 
increase the national productivity. . 

The opposition has assumed the responsibility of summoning the 
Assembly to a special session. We shall ask you to vote down any 
nonconfidence motion or any motion which would seem to support 
the initiative taken by the opposition. By so doing, you will acknowl-. 
edge the fact that the government has fulfilled the mission that was 
entrusted to it. 


GH “FROM AN ADDRESS BY MR. EDGAR FAURE, 
~ MINISTER OF FINANCE AND ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS OF. FRANCE* = 
October 4, 1953 3 
—— 


“He ferBuned the slack in- Fresich economy to four factors: ~ : 
_ 1. The excessive amount of public-expenses: On the one hand, the 
of fiscal charges in France amounts~to 43 per cent, while in 
tngland itis 39 per cent and in the United States it is 29 per cent. 
®n the other hand, the total percentage of the state’s expenditures i in 
Prance comes to 36 per cent of the national income as-against 35-per ~ 
cent in England, 24 per cent in the United States, and 22 per cent 
i “Western Germany. 
Ee “2. The decline in initiative. “Everywhere in France,” said the 
finister, “coalitions are resisting price lowerings.” 
e 3. Inadequacy of production—means resulting from insufficient 
productivity in numerous branches of the economy. While world 
uction increased by 6 per cent during the first quarter. of 1953, 
‘ fell in- France by 5 per cent during the same period. 

4, Inadequacy of financing. “Savings have dwindled,” said —Mr. 
Faure. “Our own equipment program is financed» by the state... . 
Credit is-no longer used for economic expansion but rather to check 
inflation. Our caution was legitimate. But no country was ever able 
to expand economically with expensive money and without adequate 
resources for financing its equipment program.” 

Mr. Faure then outlined a program of action. Its main points are: 
1. Lowering of nonproductive costs through a basic reorganization. 
“The state,” he said, “must be neither the banker of national enter- 
prise nor the underwriter who- will guarantee private. business and 
industry. National enterprise: must remain ‘enterprise’ as intended 
by law . . . military expenditures—which so to speak is a security 
production—are nonproductive from an economic point of view. Ac- 
cording to certain factions the additional aid receiyed from the United 
States would force us to continue the war-in Indochina, whatever 


* From an adios delivered to the Radical-Socialist. Federation of Southeastern France: 


tions on indectipe can-only be contemplated if France shows 


: we could easily 36 alae ‘he aid. ‘The very. ae of a 
amakes other factions indignant: they had no objection. to 


and not weakness.” = 
- 2. Equitable distribution of taxes. “The evil = a injusti ‘ 
undermining the country,” said Mr. Faure. “We must move to 
a system which will-be based mainly on direct taxes, because 
taxes will affect.each individual according t6 his ‘personal resourcess” 
3, Development -of national ‘resources_through the elimination: ¢ 
distrust and speculation and by finding new ways of financing. = 
4. Increasing national equipment thanks to effected savings and to 
increase of financial resources. “Investments must be increased,” sai 
the Minister. “There are no private or public investments. There are 
only profitable and nonprofitable investments. Profitable investments 
must be increased in 1954.” Mr. Faure underlined the posdeg of 
his policy: “Economic Expansion without Inflation.” : 
In conclusion, the Minister summarized. his program, which is 
based ‘on the increase of purchasing power through economic expane 
sion and not through a so-called increase of wages, which would be 
sheer illusion in a country where prices are already too high both for 
internal consumption and for export. It is the duty of the state and 
of the state only, concluded the Minister, to diréct and to coordinagg 
France’ s economic activities. 
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